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revenues lias been obviated by the disappearance of the ten-
ures themselves. Finally, special assessments are a growth of
comparatively recent times. Only a short time ago, a classi-
fication of public revenues might safely have ignored their
existence; now a logical classification of actual revenues
would be incomplete without them. What concerns us
here is a classification applicable to modern conditions.

I.   The Primary Classification.

From the standpoint of the individual all contributions to
government are either gratuitous, contractual or compulsory.
Every governmental revenue must fall within one of these
three great classes. Individuals may make the government
a free gift, they may agree or contract to pay, or they may foe
compelled to pay. The first method of securing revenue
was at one time important, but its influence to-day is slight.
The second and third methods correspond to the widely
adopted classification suggested by Adam Smith,1 who tells
us that :

The revenue which must defray . . . the necessary expanses of
government may be drawn either, first, from some fund which
peculiarly belongs to the sovereign or commonwealth, and which
is independent of the revenue of the people, or, secondly, from
the revenue of the people.

That is, the government may in the first place act like a
private individual, possessing lands or other revenue-yielding
property, and engaging in mercantile, financial or industrial
pursuits. As Petty, the author of the first systematic English
treatise on taxation, put it in the seventeenth century, the
state is in some places the common cashier, the common usurer,
the common insurer or the common beggar.2 This is what the
French call in the widest sense the revenue from the private
and industrial domain of the state, and what the Germans

1  Wealth of Nations, book v., chap. ii.

2 William Petty, A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions, London, 1607,
pp. 60, 61.